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OW can a city reduce costs when 
two-thirds of its total annual oper- 
ating expenditures go for salaries 

and wages? This question is on the minds of 
many city officials. The answer obviously 
does not lie in pay cuts but rather in raising 
the competence of people who work for the 
city. This means on-the-job training—the 
best and most effective method of keeping 
costs down and at the same time improving 
service. Experience shows that both the 
quantity and quality of work done by em- 
ployees can be greatly increased through 
training courses, and it is entirely proper that 
such training be conducted at municipal ex- 
pense on city time. Inspectors, for example, 
can be trained to handle more than one 
type of inspection work, one policeman can 
be trained to do more effective work than 
two men in a patrol car, and department 
heads and supervisors can be trained in 
methods of supervision, human relations, 
etc. City officials should not have to wait 
for a local citizen agency, as was the case in 
Cleveland, Ohio (p. 232), to point out the 
need for in-service training in the city hall. 
Responsibility for starting a comprehensive 
training program rests with the top city 
officials. Information on how, when, and 
where to do the training is readily available. 

More than three-fourths of the huge pop- 
ulation increase in the United States since 
1940 has taken place in cities. The popula- 
tion has been widely redistributed and has 
undergone some pronounced changes in its 
age composition. The changes that have tak- 
en place vary from city to city, and their ef- 
fect on municipal services should be clearly 


the News 


understood by city officials (p. 218). Local 
population studies should include an analy- 
sis of past and probable future patterns of 
in-migration and a forecast of future birth 
and death rates and the relation of such 
trends to the economy of the city. 

The most important event for cities last 
month was the passage of a new comprehen- 
sive housing law by Congress (p. 228). It 
contains new incentives for cities to modern- 
ize their building, housing, and sanitation 
regulations. Many cities will now get to 
work on plans for slum clearance and the 
redevelopment of blighted areas. Cities in- 
evitably will become more and more con- 
cerned with housing matters and eventually 
will have housing departments, the same as 
police, health, and public works depart- 
ments, instead of separate housing author- 
ities. .. . Increased private construction ac- 
tivity has made more work for building in- 
spection departments, and the steps taken in 
Milwaukee to consolidate such inspections 
show how service to the public can be im- 
proved and costs reduced (p. 222). 

Significant news includes the continued 
drop in the consumers’ price index (p. 231), 
the insertion of a downward escalator 
clause in contracts in Richmond, Virginia 
(p. 235), a state university arranging to 
pay for municipal services (p. 234), experi- 
ments in Roanoke, Virginia, for improving 
public relations (p. 226), the Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, plan for welcoming citizens to 
council meetings (p. 226), and the remark- 
able results obtained by Oakland, Califor- 
nia, with an employees’ safety program 


(p. 229). 
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Population Trends Since 1940 


By HOWARD G. BRUNSMAN and NORMAN LAWRENCE* 
United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 


Recent population changes create new problems for federal, state, and 
local governments to solve. 


HE enumeration for the Seventeenth 

Decennial Census will be conducted 

in April, 1950—less than ten months 
from now. This census will provide an up-to- 
date national inventory of the American 
people; where they live; and what they are 
like. It is already abundantly clear that the 
census next year will show that there have 
been important and impressive changes 
since the last census in 1940, in the size, 
geographic distribution, composition, and 
characteristics of the population. A sum- 
mary of the more important recent popula- 
tion changes will provide a preview of what 
the next census will show and perhaps indi- 
cate the nature and extent of the impact of 
these changes on our national life. 

Growth of the Population. Our population 
has grown at so rapid a pace in the nine 
years since the last census that it will doubt- 
less exceed 150 million by 1950. It is quite 
certain that population growth during the 
forties will surpass that in any prior decade 
in our history. Numerically, population 
growth will be in the neighborhood of 19 
million. The vast magnitude of this increase 
is brought starkly into relief by comparison 
with the population of the entire nation of 
Canada, which has several million fewer 
people, or by comparison with our own 1940 
census statistics which showed 21 states and 
the District of Columbia, comprising 47 per 

* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Brunsman is chief of the 
Population Division, Bureau of the Census. During 
the 1940 census period he was chief of the housing 
statistics section of the Population Division. Prior to 
that he was associate director of the Division of 
Economics and Statistics, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Norman Lawrence is chief of the popula- 


tion composition and estimates unit of the Popula- 
tion Division, Bureau of the Census. 


cent of the area of the United States, with a 
combined population smaller than 19 mil- 
lion. 

The very great growth of the population 
during this decade is mainly attributable to 
natural increase, that is, the excess of births 
over deaths. The net immigration of persons 
from outside continental United States was 
also a factor, but gains from this source 
amounted to less than 10 per cent of the to- 
tal gain. The truly influential factors were a 
great increase in the birth rate which re- 
sulted in very large numbers of births, and 
declines in death rates in specific age groups 
which, even since 1940, have resulted in the 


addition of years to the average life span of 


the population. Of particular significance, 
now and for the future, has been the spectac- 
ular improvement in infant mortality, from 
47.0 deaths of persons under 1 year old per 
thousand births in 1940 to 31.8 in 1948. 

Barring changes in our immigration laws 
and policies that would permit large scale 
immigration, the prospect of continued pop- 
ulation growth at so high a level as during 
the current decade depends primarily on 
whether annual numbers of births can be 
maintained at their current level. Some fur- 
ther improvement in mortality rates will 
probably take place as the advances of medi- 
cal science and public health programs bene- 
fit larger and larger segments of the popula- 
tion. Because mortality rates are already 
very low, large population increases cannot 
continue to occur if the annual number of 
births begins to decline. 

Over the long run the average number of 
children borne by women during their life- 
time has been steadily declining. The war 
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and postwar period saw what is probably a 
temporary departure from this trend. How 
long it will be before the long-time trend re- 
asserts itself is a matter of speculation. Until 
that time comes, population increases will be 
heavy. The most optimistic forecasts antici- 
pate a population of only about 185 million 
by 1975. This amounts to a gain during the 
next 25 years that would be less than twice 
the gain during the current decade. The 
phenomenal growth of the last ten years 
should not therefore be taken to augur simi- 
lar growth for an indefinite period. 

Geographic Distribution. Another important 
population change has been the geographic 
redistribution of the American people. Ac- 
cording to Census Bureau estimates for July 
1, 1948, seven states had lost population 
since 1940, and 41 states and the District of 
Columbia had gained population. The most 
impressive population gains were in the 
West; the losses were concentrated in a few 
states in the upper Missouri River Basin and 
in the South (see map). 

Although net migration from abroad was 
of little importance for the United States as a 
whole, the net migration between the vari- 
ous states contributed heavily to the changes 


in the number of inhabitants in individual 
states. There were 17 states with a net in- 
migration between April 1, 1940, and July 
1, 1948, one state with no net migration, and 
30 states with net migratory losses. In each 
of four states—Nevada, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California—the net in-migration 
amounted to more than three-quarters of 
the total population increase. There were 
four other states—Arizona, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Florida—in which the net 
in-migration amounted to more than one- 
half of the total increase in population. On 
the other hand, there were some states where 
net migration was of relatively minor impor- 
tance, and many states where there was a 
large out-migration but a net increase in 
total population because the state’s natural 
increase more than balanced the net migra- 
tory loss. The geographic region most af- 
fected by net out-migration was the South. 
Of the 16 states and the District of Columbia 
in the South, there were 13 states with a net 
out-migration. Many of the North Central 
states also experienced a net out-migration, 
but to a far lesser extent. 

The ferment of internal migration during 
this decade has perhaps been more pervasive 
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than has been generally realized. The odds 
are about three to two that any individual is 
not now living in the same house as in 1940 
(or, if he was born after 1940, in the same 
house in which his parents were living when 
he was born). This striking fact is revealed 
by figures from the Census Bureau’s Current 
Population Survey, a national sample sur- 
vey of the population, which in April, 1947, 
showed that only 59 million persons in a 
total civilian population of 142 million were 
living in the same house as in 1940. Of the 
83 million residents of the United States in 
1947 who moved one or more times between 
1940 and 1947, there were about 52 million 
who had merely changed their residence 
without leaving the county, another 15 mil- 
lion who moved to another county without 
leaving the state, and about 15 million who 
had lived in a different state or in a foreign 
country in 1940. 

The Current Population Survey for April, 
1948, showed that of about 30 million resi- 
dents of the United States in April, 1948, 
who had changed their place of residence 
during the preceding year, about 20 million 
remained in the same county, another five 
million remained in the same state but in a 
different county, and about five million 
moved to their 1948 residence from another 
state or from a foreign country. 

Internal migration has also played an im- 
portant role in the redistribution of popula- 
tion by urban and rural residence. Although 
direct evidence of the extent of rural to 
urban migration during the decade is not at 
hand, there are other figures which indicate 
how important a factor internal migration 
has been in this respect. Between April, 
1940, and April, 1948, the civilian popula- 
tion of the United States increased by about 
13 million, with the urban areas gaining 
about ten million and the rural areas about 
three million. 

Provisional estimates of natural increase 
by urban and rural residence indicate that 
the urban natural increase during this pe- 
riod was about seven million and the rural 
about six and one-half million. About 
900,000 of the persons serving in the armed 
forces in April, 1948, were not included in 
the Current Population Survey of that date. 
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These figures indicate a net rural-to-urban 
migration in the neighborhood of four mil- 
lion persons during the eight-year period. 

More direct evidence is available, how- 
ever, on the contribution of internal migra- 
tion to the decline in the farm population. 
According to the April, 1947, Current Popu- 
lation Survey, there was a net out-migration 
from farms of about 3.2 million persons 7 
years old and over between 1940 and 1947. 
Figures on net migration for persons born 
during the period are not available, but it is 
most likely that this group, too, would have 
a net out-migration, although perhaps at a 
somewhat lower rate. High fertility among 
the farm population has to some extent bal- 
anced the inroads created by the heavy net 
movement away from farms, but the very 
great influence of net migration on the size 
of the farm population, now about 28 mil- 
lion, is quite clear. 

Although the magnitude of the changes in 
population distribution brought about by 
net migration during this decade is large and 
impressive, there is no evidence that the 
same trends will continue indefinitely at the 
same pace. During this decade migration 
was stimulated by the war and postwar re- 
adjustment period. During the next decade 
the causal factors may be of quite different 
character and may have quite different ef- 
fects. For example, a serious depression 
might reverse the trend of off-farm migra- 
tion or the trend of migration out of the 
South. It is even conceivable that some com- 
munities may find themselves so burdened 
in coping with increased populations that 
they may introduce restraints on in-migra- 
tion. 

Composition of the Population. Significant 
changes in the characteristics and composi- 
tion of the population have also been taking 
place during the current decade. For one 
thing the child population has grown rap- 
idly. There are by now more than 15 million 
children under five years old in the United 
States. In 1940 there were only about 10} 
million children of this age. This amounts to 
nearly three children under five years old in 
1948 for every two enumerated in the last 
census. At the same time the number of chil- 
dren between five and nine years increased 
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by more than one-fifth. Changes of this mag- 
nitude indicate why schools in many parts 
of the country are already feeling the pinch 
of swollen enrollments. More important, 
however, is the warning that those figures 
give of the very heavy burden that will have 
to be shouldered by our school systems when 
these children grow a few years older. 

It has been estimated that enrollments in 
elementary schools will increase steadily un- 
til they reach a peak of about 26} million in 
1957. At that time the nation’s elementary 
schools will have in their charge nearly 46 
per cent more pupils than in 1947. High 
school enrollments are expected to decline 
slightly until 1951, after which they will in- 
crease steadily. By 1960 more than eight 
million youths will be enrolled in high 
school. This will exceed the high school en- 
rollment of 1947 by almost 30 per cent. 
These estimates of enrollment for the coun- 
try as a whole have only limited applicabil- 
ity to the situation in individual communi- 
ties because it is not possible to foresee the 
magnitude and effect of internal migration 
in each community. In some places internal 
migration will swell school enrollments far 
beyond what might be expected on the basis 
of figures on births and deaths alone; in 
other places net migration will deplete 
school enrollments that would otherwise 
have taxed severely the resources of the 
community. 

At the other end of the age scale, the pop- 
ulation 65 years old and over has also been 
growing rapidly. The population in this age 
group has increased by about two million, or 
by more than one-fifth, since the last census. 
An increase in the aged population during 
this decade is not a novel occurrence; such 
increases have been taking place for many 
years and will continue to take place for 
many years more. According to Census 
Bureau forecasts, the population 65 years 
old and over may increase to about 20 mil- 
lion by 1975. In 1940 there were only about 
nine million persons in this age group, or 
about half the number expected in 1975. 
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Measures to promote the economic and so- 
cial well-being of the growing aged popula- 
tion seem clearly called for. The aged re- 
quire not only an income to sustain them- 
selves, but also special housing adapted to 
their needs, hospital facilities for the chroni- 
cally ill and semi-invalids among them, and 
the like. Recent changes in the distribution 
of the population by age point out how 
acute the situation of the aged may become 
before very long. 

Of more immediate concern are changes 
in the number of households and in the 
average size of household in the United 
States. In April, 1948, there were about 40.7 
million households in this country. Thus, the 
number of households has increased by 
about 53 million, or at an average rate of 
about 700,000 per year, since the last census. 
Between 1930 and 1940 the annual average 
rate of increase in the number of households 
was only about 500,000 per year. The in- 
crease in the number of households between 
1940 and 1948 was at a more rapid rate than 
the increase in population. As a result the 
average population per household dropped 
from 3.67 to 3.49 during the eight-year 
period. 

Summary. These evidences of population 
changes during the current decade illustrate 
the dynamic character of our population and 
point to problems arising from population 
changes in various fields of activity. Only 
brief reference has been made to specific 
problems, such as adequacy of school facili- 
ties and provision for the well-being of the 
aged, because the impact on our national 
life of changes in population size, geographic 
distribution, and composition, is too funda- 
mental and pervasive to permit or require 
extended demonstration. The United States 
is now approaching the midpoint of the 20th 
century with about 150 million inhabitants 
and more than 40 million households. In the 
past few years our population has been 
widely redistributed and has undergone 
some pronounced changes in its age com- 
position. 








Toward Consolidation of Building Inspections 
By GEORGE C. SAFFRAN and ROBERT C. GARNIER* 


A recent survey shows how Milwaukee and other cities can improve 
inspectional services and reduce costs. 


ILWAUKEE may soon have com- 
bined building inspection and 
modern inspection procedures gen- 

erally if the city board of estimates approves 
the recommendations made as a result of a 
recent survey of building inspection services. 
A 100-page survey report lists 65 recom- 
mendations, the principal ones being a cen- 
tral permit bureau, maintenance inspections 
by the fire and health departments, new con- 
struction inspection by the building depart- 
ment, and a greater coordination of inspec- 
tion activities generally by these three de- 
partments. 

Four city departments went under the 
microscope to be examined for their inspec- 
tional activities: building inspection and 
safety engineering, health, fire, and public 
works. The breadth of the survey resulted 
from the fact that basically every city service 
is related in some way to every other city 
service. The staff concentrated their efforts 
on these four departments, branching out 
into other city offices whenever it was neces- 
sary to trace an administrative or clerical 
operation to its final end. The staff used four 
techniques to gather their information for 
the report and on which to base their recom- 
mendations: first, an introductory audit of 
the four departments, second a review of lo- 
cal sources of information, third a survey of 
the practices of other cities, and fourth a 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Saffran, who has been 
budget supervisor for the city of Milwaukee since 
1947, was formerly special auditor, chief accountant 
of tabulating division, and deputy comptroller. Mr. 
Garnier has been classification examiner for Mil- 
waukee since 1946; he holds a B.S. degree in public 
service engineering from Purdue University, was 
formerly a staff member of the American Public 
Works Association and personnel staff officer of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


full-scale review of the city’s inspection 
activities. 

Introductory audits were made in the 
four departments for several reasons. Such 
audits disclosed with considerable exactness 
the significant problem areas. Furthermore, 
it was necessary to gather tangible evidence 
of work performance since public and even 
official opinions are not accurate indicators 
of how well the job is being done. Often an 
agency against which severe criticism has 
been lodged may be found to be operating 
efficiently within the limits imposed by su- 
perior authority or outside circumstances, 
whereas an agency of apparently unassail- 
able reputation may be doing a far from ade- 
quate job. A third reason for the audits was 
that they provided the basic data for the 
questionnaire that was sent to a number of 
other cities to ascertain their building in- 
spection procedures. 

Before the questionnaires were mailed to 
other cities, the staff checked the local 
sources of information, principally the mu- 
nicipal reference library, to discover what 
information was on hand. This research 
helped establish a few postulates concerning 
ideal inspection practice and pointed up the 
practices of a few outstanding cities. Never- 
theless, the meagerness of the data led in- 
evitably to the preparation of the question- 
naire. ; 

The survey of the practices of other mu- 
nicipalities was considered essential if the 
recommendations of the report were to be 
fully valid. Milwaukee is one of a number of 
cities that are critically reviewing their poli- 
cies in this field and each can learn from the 
other. Replies of 29 cities covered in the 
survey were tabulated, and it was soon pos- 
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sible to show the weak points in Milwaukee’s 
inspection service as compared with other 
municipalities. 

A full-scale review of the work performed 
by Milwaukee in the field of regulatory 
building inspection was the major step of the 
survey. This review was undertaken in two 
ways, first through group consultations with 
departmental officials, and second by de- 
tailed audits of individual positions. The 
consultations not only provided an over-all 
perspective of the various functions but also 
stimulated a feeling of cooperation by the 
line departments toward the survey. The 
audits of individual positions were made to 
ascertain the what, how, and why of each 
operation included in the scope of the study. 
The audits were made of both the field in- 
spector positions and those positions per- 
forming related office work, including both 
technical and clerical work. 

The audits of the field inspector positions 
are especially important since these jobs 
naturally are the heart of the subject under 
study. To make his audit, the analyst ac- 
companied the individual inspectors on their 
daily routes not only to observe the work 
performed but also to become aware of the 
various conditions in the field. The particu- 
lar routes to be audited were selected jointly 
with line officials. The work of inspectors in 
each of ten specialized divisions was re- 
viewed. Within each of these divisions an 
effort was also made to cover the different 
types of areas, such as those typifying new 
residential construction, older residential 
buildings, or business and commercial areas. 

The analysts employed a check list of pri- 
mary factors to be observed, including such 
items as the type of premises inspected; the 
types of violations found, if any; the type of 
route covered; the transportation used; and 
other pertinent items which influenced the 
work performed. At the end of each day’s 
audit a report was prepared summarizing 
the inspections made, types of premises vis- 
ited, and any tentative conclusions or ob- 
servations formed by the analyst. These 
summaries then served as a basis for staff 
discussions on the work performed and also 
pointed out when and how one inspectional 
service overlapped or duplicated another. 


They revealed, for example, premises which, 
during the period of audit, were visited by 
two or more different inspectors and the 
type of inspection made by each. They were 
constantly referred to in the formulation of 
the final recommendations. 

The survey of the office positions was done 
separately from the field audits. The first 
step was to verify the accuracy of the job 
descriptions covering the office positions in 
the four departments. Discussions were then 
held with supervisory personnel to outline 
the general work flow through the clerical 
channels so that the study staff might gain a 
broad view of departmental operations. 
Audits were then made of the work done and 
records kept by each clerical employee. If 
two or more persons were doing identical 
work, group audits were made of the jobs. 
In all other cases, however, members of the 
study staff, usually working in pairs, audited 
the jobs individually. Work flow charts were 
devised for several of the more fundamental 
activities in the departments and at staff con- 
ferences served as a most effective means of 
revising these procedures. New charts were 
then prepared to illustrate a better and 
simpler method of doing the job. 

Throughout the study particular atten- 
tion was given to all records and ledgers kept 
by the departments so that unnecessary du- 
plication of work might eventually be elimi- 
nated. Several meetings were held with de- 
partment employees to be sure that the staff 
thoroughly understood the nature and pur- 
pose of the records. The entries in these 
ledgers were also depicted in the work flow 
charts. 

Relations between one city department 
and another sometimes confronted the study 
staff. To test the need for an operation that 
cut across organizational lines, for example, 
related procedures in the other departments 
had to be studied. A brief survey was made 
of the tax commissioner’s office as to the use 
of building permits received from the build- 
ing department, of the health department’s 
method of licensing rooming houses and its 
subsequent notifications sent to the building 
inspector’s office, and of the bureau of sew- 
ers permit procedures and use of the plat 
books. The survey staff sometimes had to 
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retrace their steps, after charting the flow of 
work and studying related activities in other 
departments, to obtain a clearer picture of 
working methods. In such cases discussions 
were held with the office supervisors or with 
the individual employees to reach an under- 
standing, particularly in cases where contra- 
dictory information had been received. 

When the audits of the field and office ac- 
tivities were completed, the data were ana- 
lyzed for completeness and accuracy. Many 
problems which were not apparent during 
the audits had to be resolved. Departmental 
activities which did not appear during the 
audits had to be ascertained. Every effort 
was made to recognize all existing practices. 

During the course of the survey depart- 
ment heads were consulted for further infor- 
mation concerning the practices within their 
departments. Their awareness of the pur- 
pose of the survey gave rise to many sugges- 
tions for improvements. In many instances 
inadequate practices have been tolerated be- 
cause of legal restrictions. Sections of the 
survey that were prepared by individual 
staff members were then reviewed by the 
entire staff and edited for appropriateness, 
consistency, and accuracy. Once complete 
agreement was achieved among the staff, the 
report was reproduced and distributed. 

The survey report recommends a reassign- 
ment of inspectional duties among the fire, 
health, and building departments. Both the 
fire and health departments would per- 
form fire prevention and sanitation inspec- 
tions. The fire department would be respon- 
sible for public garages, theaters, hotels, hos- 
pitals, dance halls, factories, business build- 
ings, schools and other public buildings, and 
the health department responsible for room- 
ing houses, convalescent homes, hospitals, 
apartment buildings, factories, and taverns. 
The building department will inspect only 
new construction or major alterations on all 
types of buildings, plus the inspection of such 
hazards as boilers, elevators, and the like. 
The plumbing bureau in the public works 
department would be transferred to the 
building department. 

But despite this reassignment of inspec- 
tional activities, the fire department would 
still retain ultimate responsibility for fire 
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hazards, the health department ultimate re- 
sponsibility for health hazards, and the 
building department all responsibility relat- 
ing to the enforcement of the various build- 
ing codes and regulations. It is also recom- 
mended that inspectors of the fire and 
health departments should join in a training 
program covering specific problems in their 
respective fields. All three departments 
should exchange information and actively 
cooperate in the over-all inspection program 
in order to limit the number of individual in- 
spections forced on the general public. 

A general overhaul is. recommended for 
the building inspection and safety engineer- 
ing department. Five of the ten departmen- 
tal divisions, namely general buildings, 
housing, hazardous occupancies, public 
buildings, and condemnation, could be con- 
solidated into one building construction di- 
vision. The inspection districts for the new 
building construction division should be ap- 
proximately half the size of the present spe- 
cialized districts. Furthermore, the inspector 
assigned to each area should be responsible 
for all building inspection in that district; in 
other words, one division now would do the 
work of five specialized divisions. It is esti- 
mated that 34 building inspector positions 
could be reduced to 19, saving approxi- 
mately $80,000 a year. Five supervisory po- 
sitions also could be replaced by a single 
supervisor in the new building construction 
division, at a saving of about $20,000 an- 
nually. 

The survey urges the adoption of com- 
bined residential inspections by the building 
inspection and safety engineering depart- 
ment. Last year over 80,000 inspectioris were 
made by the department of one and two- 
family dwellings. These inspections were 
made primarily by the electrical, plumbing, 
and general building inspectors, each re- 
sponsible for a certain phase of the construc- 
tion work, each working independently, and 
each covering his own route. Combined 
building, electrical, and plumbing inspec- 
tions are recommended for one and two-fam- 
ily dwellings. One or two inspectors should 
first be trained to make combined inspec- 
tions on an experimental basis. Afterwards 
there should be a gradual shift to the com- 
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bined-type inspection until all inspectors 
perform all three types of work. The report 
points out the adoption of the combined in- 
spection procedure in Los Angeles County. 

The central permit bureau recommended 
for the building department would accept 
all applications and issue all permits in the 
building construction field. The issuance of 
permits and licenses presently decentralized 
throughout the building department would 
be placed in the permit bureau. Further- 
more, the bureau would take over the per- 
mit responsibilities of four city agencies: 
public works, plumbing bureau, water de- 
partment, and engineer’s bureau. The clerks 
issuing permits in these four departments 
should be transferred to the central permit 
bureau and be put through a training pro- 
gram to improve working methods and raise 
their efficiency. The central permit bureau 
would issue permits affecting building, 
plumbing, driveways, sewer taps, house 
moving, street occupancy, sidewalks, house 
numbers, water extensions, tapping permits, 
and also collect the fees for such permits. 

Modernized office and business proce- 
dures are recommended for the building in- 
spection and safety engineering department. 
Punch-card machines should replace the 
hand operations now used to process and 
record the permits. The report estimates 
that at least six or seven clerical positions can 
ultimately be eliminated. Building statistics 
would be recorded by mechanical methods 
rather than by writing the data into approxi- 
mately 20 different ledgers. 

New uniform rules for employee transpor- 
tation are also suggested. Each department 
is asked to determine the type of transporta- 
tion best suited within each particular in- 
spection district. The following standards 
were suggested to the four departments: 
public transportation to be used when nu- 
merous inspections are made in a confined 
area; private automobiles for scattered in- 
spections in a confined area; and city auto- 
mobiles for scattered inspections in a large 
area. A car pool is needed primarily for the 
use of the inspecting staff in the building 


inspection and safety engineering depart- 
ment. 

The revamped department of building 
inspection and safety engineering is asked to 
set up a program of work measurement and 
standards of work establishing, for example, 
the average number of inspections required 
on each general type of permit and the aver- 
age number of inspections possible per day 
for each of the different types of inspections. 
The department also needs standards to gov- 
ern plan examinations and permit process- 
ing procedures. Reference is made to the 
Los Angeles program of work measurement 
and standards, described in Cost Accounting 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association (Chicago, 1941). 

So far the survey of building inspection 
services has enjoyed a fairly broad accept- 
ance among city officials, local civic groups, 
Milwaukee newspapers, and the public gen- 
erally. Letters from department heads con- 
cerned with the report show both an under- 
standing of its provisions and an intention to 
put them into effect, rather than an over- 
critical attitude which might have been ex- 
pected had not widespread clearance been 
obtained beforehand. 

Similarly, all evidences of public opinion 
in and around Milwaukee have supported 
the survey. Organizations representing the 
local citizenry have advocated its results, as 
has the local press. While forecasting legisla- 
tive action or inaction hardly comes under 
the head of an exact science, all present signs 
point to a favorable reception at budget 
time. 

If this favorable reception occurs, it will 
be due in no small part to the cities cooperat- 
ing in the study. Most of the suggestions and 
recommendations came either from them or 
officials in departments affected. However, 
such interest is especially significant when 
evinced by officials of other municipalities 
who stand to receive no direct personal bene- 
fit as a result of the survey. It is this spirit of 
unselfish coordination of effort which will 
help to build rational and effective munici- 
pal services. 











Municipal Public Relations 


Council Welcomes Citizens 

In Albert Lea, Minnesota, citizens who 
attend council meetings receive a mimeo- 
graphed sheet welcoming them to the meet- 
ing, showing the seating arrangement of 
councilmen and other officials, and indicat- 
ing how and when they may participate. 
Attached to this sheet is a copy of the agenda 
for the council meeting. . .. Hart, Michi- 
gan, has recently inaugurated a monthly 
newsletter which is mailed with utility bills 
to all families in the community... . In 
Saint John, New Brunswick, City Manager 
E. Royden Colter keeps the public informed 
weekly on municipal activities through a 
section, entitled City Hall News Briefs, in the 
Saturday edition of the local newspaper. 


Leaflets Explain Taxes 

Seven cities have recently issued leaflets 
for informing the public: Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky; Junction City, Kansas; and Berkley, 
East Detroit, Jackson, Pontiac, and Royal 
Oak, Michigan. The Fort Thomas six-page 
leaflet, entitled A Municipal Quiz Program, 
contains questions and answers about the 
city government, assets and liabilities of the 
city, city finances, and interesting facts about 
the city. Junction City enclosed with utility 
bills a four-page leaflet, entitled The Opera- 
tion of Your Fire Department, which describes 
how the department operates, what to do in 
case of a fire, and a page listing “‘don’ts.”’ 

The four-page circular of Berkley, en- 
titled The Biggest Business in Town, shows the 
cost of municipal services for the average 
taxpayer, a pie chart showing the percentage 
distribution of the 1949 budget together 
with some tax facts, and a chart showing the 
distribution of the tax dollar between the 
county, city, and schools. Copies of the 
pamphlet were mailed to more than 4,400 
water users and taxpayers. The East Detroit 
folder, enclosed with tax bills, shows the esti- 
mated income and expenditures for 1949-50 
and the cost per week and per month for 
various municipal services for the average 
taxpayer. 


The Jackson folder, entitled Municipal 
Taxes, contains a chart showing the history 
of the city tax rate, an explanation of the 
proportion of city taxes to total taxes for the 
average family, and a letter signed by the 
manager to the citizens of the city explaining 
the tax levy. Pontiac’s four-page folder is 
printed in two colors and was enclosed with 
tax bills. The entire center spread is taken 
up with two charts, one showing the assessed 
valuation of the average home and the 
amount of taxes paid, and the other showing 
that municipal services cost only as much as 
a cup of coffee daily per person. The Royal 
Oak folder of six pages, entitled How Will We 
Get It?, was enclosed with tax bills. A table 
shows the cost of various municipal services 
per month and per year for homes assessed 
at various values. Another page shows how 
the city tax dollar is apportioned among vari- 
ous municipal services. 


Invite Citizen’s Advice 


Roanoke, Virginia, is experimenting with 
several methods of improving public rela- 
tions. Citizens have been invited by City 
Manager Arthur S. Owens to come to the 
city hall any Tuesday morning at 9:00 a.m. 
to “‘gripe” about any administrative activ- 
ity. At the first “gripe session” held early in 
July three citizens complained of “insulting 
treatment” at the hands of a department 
head, and several other persons wanted more 
police or fire protection in their sections of 
the city. While the first “‘gripe session”’ was 
in progress suggestion boxes were being 
placed by city employees at strategic loca- 
tions in the business area for use by citizens 
who want to submit ideas on how city serv- 
ices might be improved. Attached to the 
boxes is a poster stating: “Have you got an 
idea of a better way to help us run the gov- 
ernment?” 

Roanoke also has printed a series of “‘wel- 
come” cards for use by the police depart- 
ment. One of these cards carries the follow- 
ing message: ‘“‘We are happy to have you 
visit our city and hope your stay will be a 
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pleasant one. We are glad to be of service to 
you and if you need assistance or aid of any 
description please call our police sergeant at 
telephone 6681 and we will help you if pos- 
sible. If you have the time, see our city, but 
anyway, you all hurry back.—Police De- 
partment.” 

Roanoke’s refuse collection department 
has printed four types of card notices calling 
the attention of citizens to infractions of gar- 
bage regulations. The card is signed by the 
superintendent of refuse collection and re- 
quests compliance with the regulation which 
is printed on the reverse side of the card. 


Annual Reports 


Eight more cities have issued general an- 
nual municipal reports during the past 
month, making a total of 54 cities which 
have issued such reports since January 1. 
These eight cities are: Enid, Oklahoma; 
Farmington, Connecticut; Golden, Colo- 
rado; Greenwich, Connecticut; Lexington, 
Nebraska; New Orleans, Louisiana; Provo, 
Utah; and Syracuse, New York. On the 
covers of the 41-page Enid report is an air- 
plane view of the city. It contains a one-page 
list of accomplishments and two pages of 
charts showing per capita costs of city serv- 
ices. The Farmington report is the 83d con- 
secutive town report, but because five units 
of government were consolidated when the 
council-manager plan was adopted the new 
report is considerably different from those 
previously issued. The 94-page Greenwich 
report, a summary of the detailed annual 
report, is an attractively printed and illus- 
trated document, 11,000 copies of which 
were printed at a cost of $2,736. A copy was 
mailed to every telephone subscriber. The 
report is entitled Deep in the Heart of Taxes. 
The eight-page report for Golden was 
printed by offset with 1,000 copies costing 
$175, the first report ever issued by the city. 
The 16-page report of Lexington contains an 
airplane view, and on the inside back cover 
is a list of items under the heading of ““The 
Job Ahead.” Approximately one-half of the 
Provo report is devoted to financial tables. 


The New Orleans report, entitled Report to 
the People; City of New Orleans, 1949, consists 
of 36 pages devoted almost entirely to photo- 
graphs of various activities and proposed 
projects. The 48-page Syracuse report, en- 
titled Inside Syracuse; Report for Centennial 
Year, 1948, contains numerous photographs 
and charts. Statistics are shown in boxes and 
an organization chart appears at the end of 
the report. 

Among the outstanding municipal de- 
partmental reports issued during the past 
month are those of the electric utility board 
of Provo, Utah; the civil service commission 
of New Orleans; the board of public utili- 
ties of Kansas City, Kansas; the finance de- 
partment of Hartford, Connecticut; the po- 
lice department of Dayton, Ohio; and the 
city planning commission of Los Angeles. 
Unusually attractive are the reports of 
Kansas City, New Orleans, and Los Angeles. 


City Hall Open House 

Benton Harbor, Michigan, recently held 
its first open-house day, when an estimated 
1,000 persons toured the city offices and pub- 
lic works building between 2:00 p.m. and 
10:00 p.m. and witnessed demonstrations by 
all city departments, including use of an 
aerial ladder by the firemen and how finger- 
prints are taken by the police. Other mu- 
nicipal activities explained were methods of 
fire prevention and fire fighting, municipal 
court records and procedure, engineering 
department equipment, and assessing, pur- 
chasing, and inspection techniques. The lo- 
cal high school band played on the lawn in 
front of the municipal building. A local busi- 
nessman expressed a typical reaction to the 
open house show: “Like most other people, I 
have always been quite a critic from outside, 
as far as city affairs are concerned. After last 
night, I feel that if local residents would 
spend more time just observing city opera- 
tions, they would be more constructive and 
less critical in their attitude toward city gov- 
ernment. I had no idea it took so much 
equipment to conduct the city’s business.” 











Congress Enacts Comprehensive 
Housing Program 


NDER the new federal housing law 

signed by the President on July 15 fed- 
eral funds for slum clearance and public hous- 
ing will be available to cities that demon- 
strate a need for low-rent housing. Cities 
generally must supply proof of blight, a 
master redevelopment plan for the blighted 
area, and temporary housing for displaced 
slum dwellers. The new law provides ad- 
vance money to help cities map plans. Many 
cities, especially those that have housing au- 
thorities, already have the necessary informa- 
tion and probably will be among the first 
to qualify for federal aid. Among the cities 
that are making studies to determine their 
housing needs are Chicago, Louisville, Mi- 
ami, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia. Legis- 
latures of 42 states have authorized local gov- 
ernments to establish low-rent housing au- 
thorities, and at least 25 states have laws au- 
thorizing local participation in federally sup- 
ported slum clearance projects. lowa, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming do not have housing enabling 
laws that will qualify their cities for federal 
funds for public low-rent housing. Slum 
clearance aid also may be denied to cities 
not having modern building codes and hous- 
ing and sanitation regulations. 


Sets Up Long-Range Goals for 
Street and Traffic Control 


N KANSAS a fact-finding and research 
committee appointed by the governor in 
1947 has recently submitted a report setting 
forth a long-range program for all highways 
and streets in the state. Among the legisla- 
tive recommendations the committee sug- 
gests that the state highway department be 
given authority to prohibit angle parking 
and when necessary restrain parking on any 
street or road on which federal or state funds 
are expended; that the state legislature grant 
the state highway department full adminis- 
trative authority over city connecting links 


comparable to that which it now holds over 
the rural state highway system; that cities be 
given authority to establish public parking 
lots; that state laws should conform with 
national standards in respect to traffic court 
administration; that the state legislature di- 
rect all cities to classify street systems into 
(a) state highway connecting links, (b) busi- 
ness streets with heavy parking demand, 
(c) other arterial streets, and (d) local serv- 
ice streets, and that this classification be car- 
ried out in cooperation with the state high- 
way department. Finally, it is suggested that 
cities be given authority to use funds derived 
from parking meters for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and maintaining off-street parking 
facilities and to finance proper traffic con- 
trols. 

Administrative recommendations _in- 
cluded: the creation in the state highway 
department of a separate urban department 
headed by a competent engineer; that cities 
should establish subdivision regulations re- 
quiring approval of street layout by traffic 
officials; and that cities should require off- 
street parking facilities and truck-loading 
and unloading docks to be provided in com- 
mercial or similar areas according to a fixed 
ratio based on estimated future use. It was 
also suggested that cities, after studying their 
own situation, should consider such steps as 
the following in revising their parking regu- 
lations: 


1. Establish parking restrictions to provide 
better service and reduce congestion. 

2. Require parallel parking in lieu of angle 
parking, where traffic is heavy. 

3. Establish time-limit parking and if meters 
are used, revenues from them should be ear- 
marked for off-street parking and traffic relief 
measures and the public should be informed of 
these expenditures. 

4. Prohibit parking on streets where traffic 
congestion can be eliminated in no other manner. 

5. Create loading zones for buses and special 
zones for delivery of freight if alleys are not avail- 
able or do not provide adequate space. 

6. Through building codes and zoning or- 
dinances, require new commercial or similar 
buildings to provide adequate off-street parking 
and freight loading or unloading space. 
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7. Investigate the advisability and use of their 
powers to establish off-street public parking sta- 
tions or privately owned and operated stations. 

Cities also are advised to take appropriate 
measures to conform with the traffic engi- 
neering recommendations of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conferences of 1946, 1947, 
and 1948: 

1. Cities over 100,000 population should estab- 
lish a traffic engineering unit comparable in au- 
thority and standing to other principal depart- 
ments of municipalities. 

2. Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population 
should employ at least one full-time traffic en- 
gineer with sufficient authority to insure adoption 
of required engineering measures for traffic con- 
trol and operation. 

3. Cities of under 50,000 population should 
make use of an engineer—wherever possible the 
city engineer or a technically qualified member of 
his staff—with experience and qualifications to 
perform the functions of traffic engineering. 


New Municipal Employees’ Safety 
Program Pays Dividends 


AKLAND, California, during the past 
six months, has developed a municipal 
employees’ safety program consisting of an 
occupational safety training conference, sys- 
tematic inspections of all municipal facilities, 
use of guards and other protective devices 
for machine-operators, and job analyses to 
determine need for protective devices. 

Six months ago city officials did not know 
the employee accident frequency rate or the 
exact annual cost of occupational accidents. 
They only knew that city employees were 
being injured from time to time and that 
medical bills paid by the city for injured em- 
ployees were relatively high. An analysis of 
previous years’ accident reports, though in- 
complete, revealed that the Oakland acci- 
dent frequency rate was approximately 
three times the average rate of industry and 
that the high occupational accident costs 
included the employee’s compensation and 
his lost time as well as medical bills. 

Through the local chapter of the National 
Safety Council the city obtained the assist- 
ance of a trained and experienced safety en- 
gineer who is director of training and safety 
for a national industry. This engineer, made 
available to the city without cost by the in- 
dustry, served on a part-time basis and was 
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assisted by another safety engineer employed 
on a part-time contract basis. With the part- 
time help of these two safety engineers the 
city developed a safety program which in- 
cludes: 

1. An occupational safety training confer- 
ence attended by all supervisory employees, 
including department heads in the first 
course, that was useful in arousing and main- 
taining interest in accident prevention. 
Movies, posters, bulletins, and safety meet- 
ings increased interest and created safety- 
mindedness among all employees. 

2. All municipal facilities were inspected 
for inherent hazards in the jobs as well as 
hazards in physical work environment, ma- 
terials used, and machines, equipment, and 
tools. 

3. Guards and other protective devices for 
machine-operators are being installed to 
eliminate physical hazards. 

4. All jobs were analyzed to determine the 
need for such personal protective dress as 
safety goggles, safety shoes, safety inner soles 
for all firemen, gloves, shields, and masks. 
Then this equipment was purchased. 

5. The city developed a safety organiza- 
tion, stemming from the city manager’s of- 
fice and consisting of a central committee 
made up of all department heads, with a 
safety consultant as secretary, and depart- 
mental safety coordinators and safety com- 
mittees appointed by department heads from 
city personnel. 

Each departmental committee, assisted 
by a departmental coordinator, now carries 
on primary inspections and installs safety 
measures. Matters not resolved at the de- 
partment level are referred to the safety con- 
sultant in the manager’s office, and matters 
of general city concern are referred to the 
central safety committee for determination 
of policy. The city as an employer is mor- 
ally, financially, and legally obligated to 
make every effort to prevent accidents to its 
employees. Department heads and super- 
visory personnel share the responsibility for 
the safety program with the city manager. 

The safety program will not be in full 
swing until all of the 260 supervisory em- 
ployees, including police and fire, have been 
trained. First-aid and emergency treatment 
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procedures now are being formulated to op- 
erate under the city physician’s office. Spe- 
cial training will be given to employees as- 
signed to first-aid stations. Considerable 
progress has been made in “housekeeping”’ 
practices in shops and other municipal 
buildings, and special fire inspections have 
eliminated a number of hazards. 

Oakland plans to reduce its accident fre- 
quency rating by 50 per cent during the first 
year of its safety program. Cooperative ef- 
fort by employees, supervisors, department 
heads, and the city manager’s office should 
make this reduction possible-—HI.iarp B. 
Wison, administrative assistant to the city 
manager, Oakland, California. 


Increases Revenue By Short-Term 


Loan of Surplus Moneys 

LYMOUTH, Michigan (5,360), during 
the current fiscal year will earn several 
thousand dollars of interest on surplus city 
funds now invested in short-term federal se- 
curities that will mature within the year. 
Temporary surplus city funds had accumu- 
lated because of the difference in tax collect- 
ing and money spending dates. Because the 
ordinary checking account does not pay the 
depositor interest, Plymouth considered two 
methods of obtaining interest on such funds: 
1. The purchase of certificates of deposit 
from Michigan banks. This method provides 
for a type of certificate that runs for a defi- 
nite term and that may not be refunded to 
the depositor until expiration of the term. 
However, an emergency loan could be made 
upon the certificate, which is negotiable. In 
Michigan interest rates on certificates of de- 
posit currently vary from 1 to 2} per cent, 
depending on the bank issuing the certificate 
and the term of the certificate, which is the 
time the money will be available to the 
bank. In Plymouth six-month certificates 
pay 1 per cent interest; in Ann Arbor the 
rate on all certificates is 1 per cent; and in 
Traverse City the six- or 12-month certif- 
icates of deposit pay 13 percent. Michigan, 
which does not prevent a city from purchas- 
ing certificates in any Michigan bank, per- 
mits “shopping around” for the highest 

interest rate. 
2. The purchase of short-term United 


States treasury certificates. This year Plym- 
outh is using this method, which is open to 
cities and villages on action of their govern- 
ing bodies and which permits the investment 
of surplus funds in bonds and other direct 
United States obligations. Although several 
types of federal obligations are available, 
Plymouth preferred investing surplus funds 
in treasury certificates, available in $1,000 
denominations, that can be purchased to 
mature the first of any month and that carry 
a stated interest rate currently varying be- 
tween 1 and 1} per cent. Most banks will 
arrange for purchasing federal securities. 

The monthly maturities of these federal 
certificates and the ability to purchase cer- 
tificates of deposit for any desired number of 
months make these two types of investment 
particularly valuable to municipalities. By 
anticipating the rate at which tax money 
will be spent during the year, a city may 
purchase certificates of deposit or treasury 
certificates so that the proper amount ma- 
tures each month to meet current needs. For 
example, Plymouth in September, 1948, 
purchased from the general fund $25,000 in 
treasury certificates maturing January 1, 
1949, $10,000 maturing on February 1, 
$15,000 on March 1, $15,000 on April 1, 
and $20,000 on June 1. 

In June, 1948, Plymouth used $200,000 
from the water supply bond fund to pur- 
chase certificates maturing October 1, 
$200,000 for certificates maturing January 
1, 1949, and $50,000 for those maturing 
June 1, 1949. With this system, Plymouth 
met its obligations for both the general and 
the water supply bond funds as the bills 
came due. Other cities having large amounts 
of money completely idle for at least one 
month may want to invest under either of 
these two methods. 

United States treasury certificates, when 
purchased with a maturity date that will 
make it unnecessary to sell them on the open 
market, are safer than any bank deposits, 
for the federal deposit insurance covers only 
the first $5,000 of any city deposit, regard- 
less of number of city funds, in any one bank. 
—Haro pb CHEEK, city manager, Plymouth, 
Michigan. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 














The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budgets 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities—decreased from 169.2 on May 15, 
1949, to 169.6 on June 15, 1949, which is 1.2 
per cent lower than one year ago (1935 = 100). 
The index is 72.0 per cent above the August, 
1939, level. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index for July, 1949, was 229.51 as compared 
with 219.10 in July, 1948, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four component 
parts—steel, lumber, cement, and common la- 
bor—and is designed to measure the movement 
of construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction or 


to a particular locality, and it should not be used 
to measure building cost trends because since 
1923 common labor wages have increased more 
than skilled wages. Moreover, this index does not 
correct for labor productivity, excessive over- 
time, or costs during abnormal periods. The ENR 
building cost index for July, 1949, was 188.87 
as compared with 185.10 for July, 1948 (1926 = 
100), and the ENR index of the 1949 dollar vol- 
ume of construction through May, 1949, aver- 
aged 276.02, 42.10 per cent above the average 
index for the first six months of 1948. 





MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.16, July 14, 
1949, as compared with 2.20 on June 16, 1949. 
(Note: This index averages bond yields of 
20 large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,530 in May, 1949, which was 8 per 
cent less than in May, 1948, and 4 per cent less 
than in May, 1947. 
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Centralizes Duplicating Service 


ILWAUKEE has recently created in the 

purchasing agent’s office a central repro- 
duction division which will handle printing and 
duplicating work for all city departments. The 
division is operated by four full-time employees, 
and equipment includes two mimeograph ma- 
chines, one spirit ditto machine, one multigraph, 
three multilith (one model 2066 and two model 
1250), one varityper, one paper-cutter, and one 
punching machine. Most of the equipment was 
not purchased new but was transferred to the 
new division from various city departments. A 
good example of the work done is a 100-page re- 
port, entitled Survey of Building Inspection Services, 
recently prepared by two city officials. 


To Improve Personnel Practices 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the Citizens’ League in a 
recent report to the mayor recommended that he 
appoint a personnel officer who would be his 
chief aide. The report also recommended that 
(a) positive recruitment be undertaken in co- 
operation with all branches of the city govern- 
ment; (b) apprentice, pre-entry, and in-service 
training be encouraged in all departments and be 
developed in cooperation with the available edu- 
cational resources of this community; training 
courses in the elements of supervision should be 
initiated as part of this program; (c) complete 
regulations governing sick and annual leave, 
hours of work, and working conditions in general 
be promulgated by the mayor’s office and be 
properly supervised and enforced to assure uni- 
formity. It was further recommended that the 
city install a system of individual personnel rec- 
ords that reflect experience, training, efficiency of 
performance, conduct, and length of service— 
such information to be used in making in-grade 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Govern- 
ment Research Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 
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raises, promotions, suspensions, and dismissals. 
Finally, it was suggested that the city abandon 
the policy of granting across-the-board pay in- 
creases until present inequities have been elimi- 
nated. A salary plan that provides for graduated 
step-ups on the basis of length of service with 
optional increases on the basis of merit was rec- 
ommended. 


Recreation Expenditures Increase 


Expenditures for community recreation facili- 
ties and service in 1,917 communities in 1948 
totaled $93,800,000, double the amount reported 
in any previous year, according to the National 
Recreation Association. Nearly one-third of this 
amount was for land, buildings, and improve- 
ments, indicating that many cities are carrying 
out war-delayed plans to provide needed recrea- 
tion areas and facilities. More than 84 per cent of 
the expenditures were met by local, county, or 
state sources in the forms of appropriations, tax 
levies, or bond issues. Only 4 per cent of the funds 
came from community funds or other private 
sources. The remaining 12 per cent was derived 
from fees and charges. 


Hospitals Cost $13,000 Per Bed 


Average construction costs for general hospi- 
tals built under the hospital survey and construc- 
tion program of the United States Public Health 
Service range from $15.61 per square foot for 17 
hospitals with from 26 to 35 beds to $19.43 for 
two hospitals with from 126 to 150 beds. The gen- 
eral floor area per bed ranges from 604 square 
feet to 639 square feet, respectively. These figures 
include the cost of construction of the building 
and fixed equipment. The total cost of these hos- 
pitals, including all equipment and professional 
fees but not including the site, brings the cor- 
responding figures per square foot up to $18.50 
and $21.36, respectively, and the cost per bed, 
including all costs, from $11,256 to $14,475, re- 
spectively. The average cost per bed for 105 gen- 
eral hospitals, including all costs except sites, i 
$12,910. 

Transit Fares Increase 

Sixty-three cities now have transit fares of 10 
cents or more in effect, according to a survey by 
the Wall Street Journal, while in 1945 only 23 cities 
had fares as high as 10 cents. The transit systems 
of many cities, like those of Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, and Boston, are operating at a Joss, but the 
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Cleveland Transit System is showing a net profit 
this year as compared with a large deficit last 
year, reflecting the effect of a two-cent fare boost 
and a change from two-men to one-man opera- 
tion. . . . The Colorado Supreme Court recently 
held that the Denver city council had no right to 
approve a street railway fare boost by ordinance 
but that such an increase must be approved by a 
vote of the people. The council a year ago had 
boosted adult tramway fares from 84 cents a ride 
to 10 cents and fares for children under 12 from 
four to five cents. 


New Bonds and Budgets 


Hazard, Kentucky (7,397), recently issued 
$900,000 in public works revenue bonds for use in 
improving the water works plant and distribution 
system and the erection of a field house or com- 
munity center. The field house will cost approxi- 
mately $350,000 and will have a seating capacity 
of 4,100. A B-29 hangar purchased from the gov- 
ernment will be used for this purpose. . . . Lafa- 
yette, Louisiana (19,210), voters recently ap- 
proved bond issues totaling $8,062,000 for the 
construction of electric, water, and sewerage sys- 
tems, and also for certain recreation, fire depart- 
ment, and street improvement projects. . . 
Springfield, Oregon (3,805), on June 24 ap- 
proved a bond issue which will put the city into 
the municipal electric power business. ... In 
Detroit the board of education recently adopted 
the 1949-50 budget for the public school system 
and Wayne University providing for expendi- 
tures of nearly $76,000,000, not including self- 
supporting activities, or nearly $12,000,000 more 
than last year. This is the first year that the school 
board has had full responsibility for the prepara- 
tion and approval of the educational budget. In 
past years the city council of Detroit had final 
authority over school appropriations and finance. 


Ban Self-Service Gas Stations 


Self-service gasoline stations have been pro- 
hibited in at least eight cities, including Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia; Boise, Idaho; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Columbus, Ohio; Rochester, New York; and 
Seattle, Washington, and in at least 13 states, in- 
cluding Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia. Officials frequently claim this action is nec- 
essary to reduce the fire hazard; however San 
Diego, which permits self-service stations, has dis- 
covered no special hazards and reports less spill- 
over at self-service stations than at regular sta- 
tions. Los Angeles County permits self-service sta- 


tions if they are equipped with automatic shut-off 
nozzles to stop the flow of gasoline when tanks are 
full, fire fighting equipment at each island and 
the station office, a public address system, and 
adequate attendants. 


Traffic and Parking News 


The Los Angeles city council recently author- 
ized the purchase of more than 600 parking 
meters which will be installed in two outlying 
sections of the city. Eureka, California (21,077), 
has made all downtown alleys one-way routes, 
prohibited parking in alleys in the commercial 
district except for loading and unloading in load- 
ing zones, prohibited double parking, and pro- 
vided for one-way streets in the business district. 
San Mateo, California (19,403), has prohibited 
trucks in excess of the gross maximum weight of 
three tons to use certain streets except for loading 
and delivering. Boston has received bids for the 
construction of the first municipal off-street park- 
ing structure—the first of three garages to be 
built by the city—which will be leased to a pri- 
vate operator. Oakland, California, has recently 
provided for a number of one-way streets in the 
business district. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Spokane, Washington, recently passed an or- 
dinance granting to a company the right to erect, 
maintain, and use poles, wires, and conduits for 
burglar alarms, fire alarms, night-watchmen su- 
pervision, and automatic sprinkler service in 
streets and alleys....A West Palm Beach, 
Florida, ordinance regulates installation and 
maintenance of outside antenna for television re- 
ceiving equipment, requires permits and certifi- 
cates of approval, and provides a schedule of 
fees. . . . Buffalo, New York, recently passed or- 
dinances regulating advertising and _ business 
signs that project over the sidewalk and providing 
a tax of 1 per cent on gross incomes of public util- 
ity corporations. ... New Orleans, Louisiana, 
recently passed an ordinance providing for leas- 
ing city-owned property for parking lot facilities 
and setting up rules and regulations for operation 
by the lessee. . . . J A new ordinance in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, requires that off-street parking facili- 
ties be provided for all new buildings erected for 
commercial business or industrial purposes. . . . 
Saginaw, Michigan, provides for assessing single 
lots where the benefit of a public improvement is 
limited to one lot... . Burbank, California, re- 
cently passed an ordinance regulating parking of 
bicycles in front of places of public assembly... . 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently adopted a new 
building code which will enable the average home 
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builder to save between 5 and 10 per cent if all 
economies are employed. Prefabricated construc- 
tion is specifically approved. . . . Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has amended provisions regulating build- 
ing movers to require the permittee to file a 
surety bond and take out public liability and 
property damage insurance. ...Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, recently adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting the moving of any buildings of any 
size or description without permit. 


Increases Transit Franchise Tax 

Dayton, Ohio, under a new transit franchise 
receives 5 per cent of the gross revenues of local 
transit companies, as compared with 1.5 per cent 
previously received. Transit fares were increased 
from five cents to seven tokens for 50 cents, with a 
10-cent cash fare. City Manager Russell E.*Mc- 
Clure in a report to the city commission had jus- 
tified the higher rate of tax on the basis of mu- 
nicipal expenditures for street reconstruction, 
maintenance, lighting, and traffic control on 
streets over which the transit lines operate. It is 
estimated that the 5 per cent tax will produce 
$182,447 annually, but a subsequent reduction in 
the number of transit passengers has reduced 
transit earnings and lowered tax returns to the 
city. 

University to Pay for City Services 

The University of Illinois is authorized under 
a law recently passed by the state legislature to 
pay governmental units for public services. Pay- 
ments will be made only on income-producing 
property not being used for educational purposes. 
The legislature had passed the act at the request 
of the board of trustees of the university. The uni- 
versity will pay for services rendered for the years 
1944 through 1949 and annually thereafter on the 
basis of agreements made between the board and 
the county attorney. The amounts paid by the 
university are to be distributed to the respective 
taxing districts by the county collector in such 
proportions that “‘each taxing district will receive 
therefrom such proportion as the tax rate of such 
taxing district bears to the total tax rate that 
would be levied against such properties if they 
were not exempt from taxation.” (For an analysis 
of arrangements between 24 cities and state uni- 
versities and colleges for financing municipal 
services see ““Municipal-University Financial Re- 
lations,” Pusptic MANAGEMENT, May, 1948, pp. 
130-134.) 


More Cities Adopt Retirement Plans 

Retirement systems now are in effect for some 
or all municipal employees in 981 of the 1,072 
cities over 10,000 population. During the past 
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five years the number of cities covering all their 
employees has increased from 341 to 649, accord- 
ing to The 1949 Municipal Year Book. Of the cities 
over 10,000 with no retirement plans, 97 per cent 
are less than 25,000 population. The survey in the 
Year Book reveals a marked shift away from retire- 
ment plans for special groups such as policemen 
or firemen towards general plans for all city em- 
ployees. Although state-administered systems for 
nonschool municipal employees are now in eflect 
in 28 states, no municipalities had participated by 
the end of 1948 in the retirement plans of Florida, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, and of- 
ficials in nine other states reported that no cities 
over 10,000 joined the plan during the year. 


Training in Traffic Control 

The Institute for Traffic Training at Yale 
University will conduct a two-week course in 
traffic police training September 6 to 16, and a 
five-day course in chemical tests to determine in- 
toxication and another five-day course in court 
and traffic administration—both from September 
12 to 16. The traffic police course, open to all 
city, county, and state police officers, will be a 
75-hour course stressing the policeman’s part in 
preventing accidents and controlling traffic. The 
purpose of the court and traffic administration 
meeting is to assist judges and prosecutors in 
dealing with the traffic violator problem. A simi- 
lar conference will be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity on October 17 to 21. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Institute for 
Traffic Training, Strathcona Hall, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Recent Police Developments 


Among the police departments which adopted 
or expanded their use of one-man police patrol 
cars in recent months are Dayton, Ohio; Denver, 
Colorado; Everett, Washington; Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Norristown, Pennsylvania; and Wauwa- ; 
tosa, Wisconsin. ... In Kansas City, Missouri, 
an analysis of arrests made by the police shows 
that the use of alcohol contributed to about 6? 
per cent of all arrests other than those for traffic 
violations. To study the problemi of alcoholism 
the city welfare department has appointed a com 
mittee containing representatives of business, 
labor, schools, social service organizations, and 
law enforcement agencies. . . . When Bango; 
Maine, recently retired two patrolmen who had 
been doing inside work, the city employed two 
civilians with training and experience as typist’ 
to do the desk work, at lower rates of pay. --: 
Cities that have inaugurated the use of wire 
recording machines for police work are: Hamil- 
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ton, Ohio, to record conversations between the 
despatcher and patrol officers; Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, to record all confessions and statements 
of prisoners; Chelsea, Massachusetts, to take 
statements on all serious crimes; Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Lancaster, Ohio; and Pomona, 
California. ... In Richmond, Virginia, the po- 
lice department has inaugurated a system of 
mailing notifications to violators of minor traffic 
regulations who live in surrounding counties and 
now is installing a new and modern records sys- 
tem. ...In East Cleveland, Ohio, the police 
conduct traffic safety programs in the local 
schools; miniature traffic signals have been made 
for use in classroom training for pre-school chil- 
dren. .. . Michigan City, Indiana, has a public 
relations officer who gives demonstrations and 
explain the workings of the police department at 
public gatherings and to groups who visit the po- 
lice station. ...Kansas City, Missouri, has a 
crime prevention patrol of eight cars, each 
manned by two uniformed officers, working from 
10:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. This patrol, an independ- 
ent unit of the police department, uses its cars in 
sections where the crime rate is high. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Syracuse, New York, recently reduced its sales 
and use tax rate from 2 to 1 per cent, and New 
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York City has extended until June 30, 1952, the 2 
per cent retail sales tax which was first imposed in 
1935....In Chicago the federal government 
seeks to collect an admissions tax on the 10-cent 
admission fee charged to the observation deck at 
the Chicago airport.... Richmond, Virginia, 
has installed post card billing for utility serv- 
ices. ... Kansas City, Missouri, has increased 
license fees for juke boxes, pinball, and other 
coin-operated machines. The new fee for pinball 
and marble machines is $15; for juke boxes 
$12.50; shuffleboards $10; and other coin-oper- 
ated amusement machines $10... . The mayor 
of Los Angeles is considering the creation of a 
*‘littke Hoover commission” in the hope of secur- 
ing more efficiency and economy in the operation 
of the city government... . In Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, a downward escalator clause has been de- 
veloped by the purchasing bureau to enable the 
city to take advantage of any price decline. The 
handling of all city insurance in Richmond has 
been consolidated under the direction of the pur- 
chasing bureau. . . . The state of North Carolina 
recently signed a contract for all of the motor oil 
it will need for 5,400 school buses and thousands 
of automobiles and trucks at a price of 32 cents a 
gallon. Oil of identical quality sells at filling sta- 
tions for 35 cents a quart or $1.40 a gallon. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Roy Apair, street superintendent at Ada, 
Oklahoma, has been appointed city manager of 
Konawa, Oklahoma. 

Coun F. Cuurcuitt, manager of Roxboro, 
North Carolina, has received the appointment at 
Oxford, North Carolina. 

R. E. CLEMENT, city manager, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1931-41, has been reappointed at Nor- 
man. 

GeorGE W. Correy, former city services man- 
ager, is now manager of Redlands, California. 

Ropert Y. Epwarps, acting manager and 
borough treasurer, received the appointment as 
city manager at State College, Pennsylvania. 

Joun ELpeER, superintendent of the water and 
sewer department at Springfield, Kentucky, is 
now the manager of Lake Jackson, Texas. 

Josepu S. Evans, JR.; appraisal engineer for a 
private concern at Sarasota, Florida, has been 
appointed city manager at Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina. 

J. B. Fiora, formerly city manager of Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, has been reappointed 
manager of that city. 

WituiaM E. Hansen, formerly city manager at 
Monterey, California; Ada, Oklahoma; and 
Hannibal, Missouri, has become the first man- 
ager of Pittsburg, Kansas. 

H. W. HEeEtmpEMAN, city manager at West 
Branch, Michigan, received the appointment at 
Manistique, Michigan. 

ZENO HOLLOWELL, city manager of Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, from 1926 to 1941, has been re- 
appointed manager of that city. 

NeweELt N. JENKINS, administrative analyst at 
Kansas City, Missouri, is now manager of Slater, 
Missouri. 

Joun B. LADuex, civil engineer with a concern 
in Wichita, Kansas, has received the appointment 
as city manager of Sterling, Kansas. 

E. F. Lee, city manager at Lake Jackson, 
Texas, since 1948, is the first manager of Dalhart, 
Texas. 
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Cuaries L. Linepack, manager of Nevada, 
Missouri, from 1946 to 1947, and of Gainesville, 
Georgia, since 1947, has received the appoint- 
ment as first city manager of Statesville, North 
Carolina. 

S. C. MacIntireE, industrial engineer of the 
Board of Trade in Monroe, North Carolina, is 
now city manager of Salisbury, North Carolina. 

Joun MacVicar, former mayor of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been appointed city manager 
at Rapid City, South Dakota. 

WituiaM R. McCoy, Jr., manager at Ashland, 
Virginia, is now city manager of Norton, Vir- 
ginia. 

CuHar.es E. Martin, city administrator, has 
received the appointment as first city manager at 
Napa, California. 

Rosert PEaRT, formerly manager of Leb- 
anon, Missouri, has been appointed the first 
manager of Garden City, Kansas. He formerly 
was manager of Sterling, Kansas, from 1934 to 
1944 and Neosho, Missouri, from 1944 to 1945. 

Evan Emery Peterson, formerly city man- 
ager of Coos Bay, Oregon, has been appointed 
the first city manager of Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Ciry MANAGER OF SMALL City or AssIsTANT 
To A Manacer. Age 28. Received bachelor’s de- 
gree in business administration in 1948 from 
William and Mary College. Experience includes 
one year with federal government in Washing- 
ton. Joseph P. King, Jr. 2334 Drake Avenue, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OrFicER OR City Manacer. Age 29. Married. 
B.A. University of California. M.S. in public ad- 
ministration, Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University. One year of 
well rounded experience in a medium sized Cali- 
fornia city. Five years’ military experience, some 
administrative. Richard C. O'Reilly. Assistant 
to the city manager. City Hall, Pacific Grove, 
California. 





New York 





Baton Rouge 


B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Wilmington, N.C. 
FIRE ALARM AND TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
ENGINEERS & CONSULTANTS 
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St. Louis 
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How good are MARK-TIME 
parking meters? 


lhe city thet- has Chen 


Mark-Time meters are the last word in mechanic; 
simplicity, ruggedness and long-term dependabilit 
They have set outstanding and unequalled — 
for performance. 





Let our municipality customers tell you why th f 
Khodemaster — best Mark-Time meter yet — shoul 


be the parking meter choice for your city. 
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manx-rime } 30 BARTHOLOMEW AVENU 








Wr, HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICU 
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: ae BEST BY TEST ( 
3 . K 

ge N 0 0 P t R AT 1 N G D 1 f F 1 CU LT 1 E $ The first meters to be installed here were the manual 
a : F 7 : Mark-Time meters, later the city decided to buy addi- SI 
_ — hasag no operating difficulties with the Mork. tional meters, and 100 other manual meters and 12 fa 

Time Parking Meters as they are perhaps the most sim- automatic meters were purchased. The Mark-Time meter 
ple mechanism on the market. . ce tr 

was by far the superior meter in every particular . . 
T. E. THOMPSON, City Manager much stronger, more rugged. bi 
itemen, Clickee W. M. BRADFORD, Meter Department Supervisor Cl 
Americus, Georgia ar 
be 
tic 
fo 
WEATHER-PROOF NET INCOME GREATER tir 
After the meters were installed the Sar taead The maintenance cqeneee advised me that scan ul} 
very cold . . . 20 degrees below zero. The meters meters that wap _— ome to are the ane on 
have caused us no trouble. We are indeed very much meters. The net income is greater and the maintenance sei 
1 d with Rhod * cost lowest.* . 
> ; tre 
GUY WELLS, Chief of Police CHAS. L. BOWDEN, Mayor : 
Northfield, Minnesota Macon, Georgia tel 
*This town speaks from experience, having four dif- co 
ferent make parking meters. 

to 
Photostats of the complete letters from which these excerpts were taken are available upon request. pe 
dlemaster ;* 
0 PARKING METERS M. H. RHO 
. 2 ; | N I at 








